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MOTHER MOST ADMIRABLE 


HE fourth commandment says: Honor thy father and 
thy mother. God who gave this commandment in that 
tremendous scene of fire and smoke on Mt. Sinai has 
given us the example for He Himself has honored His 
own mother, Mary, in a very special way; He kept her 

free from original sin. 

Just as the ark of the covenant, going into the promised land, 
found the waters of Jordan withdrawing at its approach, so did 
original sin retreat before the advent of the most pure Mary. 

In the Canticle of Canticles it is said of Mary: “Thou art all 
fair, O my love, and there is no spot in thee.” 

Esther, symbol of Mary, coming into the forbidden presence of 
the king, was received by these words of her lord: ‘““What is the 
matter, Esther? I am thy brother, fear not. Thou shalt not die; 
for this law is not made for thee, but for all others.” 

She is the enclosed garden, the sealed fountain. The Lord gave 
her the strength of His right arm that she be not moved even in 
that wonderful moment when the devil would have liked most 
to have disturbed her, at the moment of our Lord’s conception. 

He loved me (she says) in the beginning of His ways — as is 
stated in the Book of Proverbs. He who made her in the Holy 
Ghost saw and numbered and measured her — as we read in Eccle- 
siasticus, She loved God more than the seraphim from the moment 
of her birth. She was the living temple, foreshadowed by Solomon's 
temple, in which God should come to live and go forth as a priest 
to give sacrifice to God the Father, as a maker-at-one with God 
for us, our Atoner. 

As was said of Solomon’s temple, ““The work is great, for a 
house is prepared not for man but for God.” 

This, says St. John Damascene, is that earth of which Isaias 
sings, that it shall germinate mercy and bud forth a Savior. This is 
that tabernacle which is manifest unto the God of Jacob. 
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Man was placed in the garden of Eden after the creation of the 
world as in a school of virtue. 

Adam and Eve sinned, and destruction set in. But to prevent 
everything from becoming corrupt, God intervened and made a 
new heaven and a new earth and a new sea. Mary is that new 
heaven and that new earth and that new sea. 


Heaven, because from her shone forth the Sun of Justice: the I 
And you shall see the sun, my Son, by Substance, held 
Come to convince the world of the day’s end, and of the night, and 2 
Smile to the lovers of the day in smiles of blood: as a 
For through my love, He’ll be their Brother, struct 
My light — the Lamb of their Apocalypse. Litur 

Earth, for from that soil came the wheat of life: vacati 
Mary, the maiden, walked out in the country, profes 
Telling the wheat what the angel had told her; pected 
The bees tumbled out of the flag-flowers to listen, semin 
The birds stopped their fledglings and told them to heed her. the LC 
A woman in blue with wheat to her knees, Misso 
Mid a silence of birds and a stillness of bees, rado, 
Singing, “Golden, ah golden, with seedsprays unfurled the P, 
Ripen within me, O wheat of the world!” =. 6 

Sea, from whose deep womb came the great Pearl: nesota 
And behold two great dragons came forth ready to fight one again § 8°" 4 
another. Ar 
And at their cry all nations were stirred up to fight against the nz- T 
tion of the just. - 
And that was a day of darkness and danger, of tribulation and dis ce 
tress, a day of great fear upon the earth. tl 
And the nation of the just was troubled fearing their own hurt, and it 
was prepared for death. And they cried to God. ti 
And at their cry, behold a little fountain grew into a very great tc 
river, and abounded into many waters. n¢ 
The light and the sun rose up, and the humble were exalted, and fe 
they devoured the glorious.’ Anotk 


ARTHUR T. SHEEHAN f sectior 


*The three quotations above are taken from (1) ‘“The Blessed Virgin Com-f since |} 
pared toa Window,” by Thomas Merton (New Directions Press); (2) ‘‘Afte 
the Annunciation,” by Eileen os (Allen and Unwin); (3) ‘‘The Dream Rep. 
of Mardochai,’’ Esther 11:6-11 gical W 
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LITURGY IN OUR SEMINARIES’ 


HE Portland Liturgical Week of 1947 included a sec- 
tional meeting of seminary professors. Such a meeting, 
although it had been desired for some time, was hardly 
possible so long as the Liturgical Weeks were held in 
October during the seminary school session. However at 

the Denver Liturgical Week of 1946 an informal meeting was 
held of the seminary professors who were present at the Week, 
and at this meeting it was decided to establish a seminary section 
as a feature of future Liturgical Weeks. The chairman was in- 
structed to send to all seminaries an invitation to the Portland 
Liturgical Week of 1947 which was held during the summer 
vacation in the month of August. A large attendance of seminary 
professors at a meeting held in the far West could hardly be ex- 
pected. And yet, replies approving of the idea were received from 
seminaries in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Colo- 
rado, California, Washington and Oregon. In actual attendance at 
the Portland meeting were twenty-three priests representing six- 
teen seminaries, from Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Washington, Ore- 
gon and Canada. 

Among the replies to the invitation, one correspondent wrote: 


The most logical place to promote the study of the liturgy and the 
most fruitful field for the propagation of the liturgical revival is 
certainly in the seminaries. The liturgy must be led and directed by 
the priests and the bishops who alone possess the power and author- 
ity by virtue of their hierarchical rank. Hence the need for prepara- 
tion for such leadership in our seminaries. Perhaps it is not saying 
too much to assert that it is the most crying need and yet the most 
neglected field of endeavor in the activities of the Liturgical Con- 
ference. 

Another correspondent wrote saying that the need of a seminary 

section in the Liturgical Weeks had been apparent to him ever 

since he attended the first Week in Chicago in 1940. At the Port- 





_ "Report of the sectional meeting of seminary professors in the Portland Litur- 
gical Week of 1947. 
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land meeting itself, reference was made to the summer courses in 
liturgy at the University of Notre Dame and at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, and it was remarked that we must not 
allow the Sisters and numbers of the laity to outdistance our sem- 
inarians and future priests in the field of the liturgical revival. 

The replies from the seminaries, in almost every case, mentioned 
the need for improvement in regard to liturgy in the seminary. 
One point frequently mentioned was that of the lack of a satisfac- 
tory textbook in liturgy for student use. Professors mentioned as 
books used by themselves as sources for lectures and mimeographed 
notes, Coelho, Callewaert, Eisenhofer, and the French miniature 
encyclopedia entitled Liturgia. Attention was also called to the 
use by students of books and articles such as those listed in a bibli- 





ography prepared by The Queen’s Work and in the bibliographies | 


that appear in the Proceedings volumes of the Liturgical Weeks, in 
the recent pamphlet, What is the Liturgical Movement? and in 
the forthcoming volume entitled, The Sacramental Way. 


One observes in some of the replies a disposition to introduce the 
liturgy subject at an earlier point in the seminary years. This at- 
titude shows an improvement over the older one, inasmuch as the 
purpose of instruction in liturgy is understood not only as the 
providing of acquaintance with the Missal, the Ritual and the 
Breviary with a view to correct rubrical procedure, but also as 
acquisition of knowledge of the liturgical books in relation to 
dogmatic, moral and ascetical theology. Hence the suggestion that 
there be placed in the first year of philosophy an elementary cours 
in liturgy, a summary, synthetic, organic and orientating treat- 
ment of: nature and grace, the incarnation and redemption, the 
Church and the sacramental system, the holy sacrifice of the Mass 
and the divine office. 


An elementary course of such kind would be a step toward the 
solution of a problem which is mentioned in some of the replies, 
namely, that of the integration of the various courses of the semin- 
ary curriculum and the correlating of liturgy with other seminary 
subjects. This is a problem which presents more than slight difi- 
culty, as Father John C. Ford, S.J., has observed in a paper on 
“Teaching Liturgy in the Seminary,’ presented at the meeting 
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IN OUR SEMINARIES 


of the Catholic Educational Association in Boston in April of 
1947 and printed in ORATE FRATRES of May 18, 1947. Neverthe- 
less efforts should be made toward a solution. One of our corres- 
pondents wrote: 
The introduction of suitable courses in liturgy in the seminary cur- 
riculum is not in itself sufficient. The need is much broader than 
that. If the liturgy of the Church is to be appreciated and prac- 
ticed, its basic elements must be learned just as are those of other 
branches of the curriculum. If liturgical practice is to have a sound 
basis it must be founded on doctrine (dogmatic theology), on pres- 
ent regulations and accepted practices of the Church (canon law), 
on a consideration of its origin (Church history), on a sound inter- 
pretation of its chief texts (holy Scripture), and finally, it must be 
capable of solving the practical problems of the individual (moral 
and ascetical theology). If candidates for the priesthood are to make 
the liturgy the driving force of their priestly lives, then liturgy 
should be integrated with all the other courses in the curriculum. 
Furthermore, there is also the need of correlating liturgical teach- 
ing and study with liturgical practice and prayer. Thus our corres- 
pondent adds: “‘Perhaps even more important than the correlation 
of liturgy with the other courses of the curriculum, is the correla- 
tion of liturgical knowledge with liturgical prayer and practice.” 
The replies from our seminaries show that in this regard progress 
has been made in recent years. Besides the high Mass and Vespers on 
Sundays and greater feasts, there is the dialog Mass, in varying 
frequency, Prime and Compline as morning and evening prayer, 
private use of other parts of the divine office, reading of the literature 
of the liturgical revival in relation to spirituality and personal 
holiness, conferences and mental prayer based on texts from the 
official liturgical books. 

Thus far the chairman’s report on the replies from the semin- 
aries. Before proceeding to a general discussion, the Rev. Shawn 
Sheehan of St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Arkansas, spoke to 
the meeting in regard to the teaching of the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass in seminaries. A summary of his address is as follows: 

The most important task in teaching the Mass is to present the 
doctrinal synthesis which is signified in the action of the Church in 
the offering of the holy Sacrifice. This synthesis is formed upon the 
following sequence of lessons: the virtue of religion and the meaning 
of sacrifice; man’s incapacity to offer a sufficient sacrifice because 
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of the Fall; the priestly mediation of Christ as constituted in the 
incarnation and exercised in the redemption; the Last Supper and 
Calvary; the resurrection, ascension, and future coming of Christ 
as integral parts of the redemption; the universal headship of Christ 
in His redeeming work; the incorporation of men in Christ by faith 
and the sacraments; our relations to each of the Persons in the 
Trinity; the unity of the Church; the position of the ordained priest 
in relation to Christ and to the members of Christ; the significance 
of the altar; the participation of the laity in the priesthood of Christ 
and their relations to the ordained priest, and the relation of the 
individual to the community in liturgical worship. 


The teaching of theology in the liturgy course differs from that 
given in the principal dogma course, for the chief emphases in 
liturgy are on theology as a practical science, on the theological 
synthesis, and on the relation of the synthesis to Christian living 
and especially to worship. 


In teaching the significance of the rites, this doctrinal foundation 
is used and is integrated with a study of the history of the rites. 
The first lesson is on the Mass as a sacrament of unity, 2 communal 
action of the Church. Here we look back especially to the unity 
around the bishop’s altar manifested by the early communities in 
which our rites were composed. The study of the prayers of the 
Mass should start with a study of the ancient anaphoras and the 
development of the Canon. The history of the prayers and ceremonies 
at the offertory and the Communion will follow naturally. The 
origin and structure of the Mass of the Catechumens and its relation 
to the Sacrifice would round out the study of the rite. 


Finally, instruction should be given in catechetical and pastoral 
methods for promoting the intelligent, wholehearted, active, partici- 
pation of the people in the Mass. 


Some of the points of contact between liturgy and other courses in 
the seminary can be seen from this sketch. The liturgy professor 
looks to the dogma professor to help the students develop habits of 
correlating doctrines, of striving to grasp the synthesis of the whole 
with increasing clarity, and of treating theology as a practical science 
(recognizing of course that it is primarily speculative). 

Passing over the questions of correlation between liturgy and the 
other subjects, we must mention the foundation of all integration in 
the seminary, namely, the integration of all studies and the whole life 
of the seminary with divine worship as exercised by the community 
and with the apostolic work to be done after ordination. The center 
of all this is the holy Sacrifice, offered with whole-hearted participa- 
tion by the whole seminary community. 
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IN OUR SEMINARIES 


In the discussion that followed, only brief consideration was 
given to the number of hours assigned to liturgy in seminary cur- 
ricula, since that is the concern of rectors and faculties of the par- 
ticular seminaries. The meeting simply considered what could best 
be done within the present arrangements of class hours. However, 
mention was made of the earlier introduction of the subject, and 
of an elementary survey course which might provide a first step 
toward a solution of the problem of integration. Students would 
profit by an introductory survey which would combine in a sum- 
mary way the dogmatic, historical and ascetical aspects of the lit- 
urgy. Their attention would be fixed upon the outline of the divine 
economy of our salvation as it is sketched briefly in Landrieux’s 
From the Trinity to the Eucharist and in Bernadot’s From Holy 
Communion to the Blessed Trinity, and as presented at greater 
length in Karl Adam’s The Spirit of Catholicism and in Marmion’s 
Christ the Life of the Soul. It may be that lay students in our col- 
leges who have studied Father Ellard’s Christian Life and Worship 
have a better grasp of that divine economy in a clear outline than 
have seminarians who have not studied that or some equivalent 
book and who in their seminary course find the various subjects 
presented without logical sequence and adequate correlation and 
cohesion. 


The two points regarding textbooks and regarding integration 
of the curriculum were introduced for discussion by Father Bernard 
Sause, O.S.B., of St. Benedict’s Abbey Seminary, Atchison, Kansas. 
He reported on his own use of the text of Dom Coelho. This is 
originally in Portuguese in five volumes; there is an Italian trans- 
lation in five volumes, and a French translation of the first two 
volumes (Cours de liturgie romaine: I. Liturgie fondamentale, 
II. Liturgie sacrifictelle). This therefore is not yet an English text 
available for seminary students; it is a source of plan and treatment 
for professors. Father Sause has provided his own class in liturgy 
with a mimeographed English translation of the first volume of 
Coelho which he makes the basis of his instruction and which 
enables him to achieve a considerable degree of integration. 


Dom Coelho’s text was composed at the request of Bishop Leao 
of Porto who writes its preface. In this preface the Bishop states 
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that the liturgy was the integrating principle of Christian teaching 
and Christian life in the ancient Church; he indicates the process by 
which in subsequent centuries the development of ecclesiastical 
sciences resulted in a disjoined treatment of dogmatic, moral, 
ascetical and mystical theology, hermeneutics, homiletics, canon 
law and ecclesiastical history; so that liturgy, no longer the unify- 
ing subject, was reduced to an inferior status and came to be regard- 
ed with disdain as a dry and tiresome study of innumerable rubrics 
and of formal and routine ceremonial. Hence Dom Coelho has 
striven to offer a course in liturgy not limited to rubrics and cere- 
monial; for the liturgy embraces in its ambit all that spiritual life 
which is included in the forms and formulas, the objects and ac- 
tions instituted by our Lord or established by the Church. And 
therefore he treats of the theological principles, the ascetical appli- 
cations, the historical account of the origins and developments by 
which a priest will be confirmed in his understanding, in his love 
and in his zealous administration of the sacred rites of divine 
worship. 


Further discussion in regard to the integration of the seminary 
curriculum brought out reference to the paper presented by Father 
Basil Stegman, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, at the meeting of the Catholic Educational Association in 
1932, and reprinted in ORATE FRATRES of October, 1932: ‘“The 
Importance to Seminarians of the Present Liturgical Movement.” 
An excellent plea altogether, it insists in particular upon the need 
of establishing the correlation of dogmatic and sacramental theol- 
ogy, moral and ascetical theology, canon law and pastoral theol- 
ogy, liturgics, church music, biblical exegesis, church history, homi- 
letics and catechetics. Reference was made also to an article in two 
installments which appears in spring and summer numbers, No. 2 
and No. 3, 1947, of the Belgian quarterly, Paroisse et Liturgie: 
“Formation Liturgique et Vie Liturgique au Grand Seminaire.” 
As its title clearly indicates, this article deals directly with the 
subject which is the very purpose of our sectional meeting of 
seminary professors. 


The mention of these items prompted a series of remarks in 
regard to the importance of study, both by professors and students, 
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IN OUR SEMINARIES 


and in addition to text-books, of the constantly increasing literature 
of the liturgical revival as appearing in books and periodicals. 
Explicit mention was made of various items of this kind, as those 
present named off-hand books and articles which they and their 
students had found helpful. 

In regard to the integration of seminary instruction and semin- 
ary prayer and daily life, the discussion brought out reports of 
practices in the several seminaries regarding the dialog Mass, solemn 
high Mass and Vespers, Gregorian chant, the recitation of Prime 
and Compline and other parts of the divine office, and the culti- 
vation of the spirit of the liturgy in conferences, in spiritual read- 
ing and in mental prayer. 

Especially informative was the report of Father Maur Burbach, 
O.S.B., of Conception Abbey Seminary, Conception, Missouri, 
where the daily program strives to make the liturgy the unifying 
force in the total life of the seminary and in the formation of its 
candidates for the priesthood. A description of this program ap- 
pears in an article by Father Michael Ducey, O.S.B., in ORATE 
FRATRES of July 27, 1947, and in the annual Bulletin of the 
Conception Seminary. The process of integration begins with the 
daily high Mass in which the faculty and student body participate 
and which includes a daily homily. Throughout the day liturgical 
worship continues and the graces of the holy Sacrifice are sustained 
in the recitation at stated times of the shorter hours of the divine 
office, and in private devotion, in spiritual reading and in mental 
prayer. In the class rooms the instructors strive to apply the in- 
tegrating force of the liturgy in the various courses of seminary 
studies. 

This present report of the sectional meeting in Portland invites 
further discussion in the Boston Liturgical Week of 1948. 


WILLIAM BUSCH 
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LITERARY EGOTISM ? 


ITERATURE, from being the pursuit of those whose main 
interests lay elsewhere, has become the trade of those who 
write to live. The professional scribe today, instead of 
responding to an urge that makes expression a necessity, 
has to flog his mind. Having once embarked on the calling, 

he finds himself on a treadmill which, will he, nil he, must be 
kept going. In place of some specific inspiration, he is driven by 
economic needs to keep his money-earning typewriter in action. 
Even if the circumstances which dictated his start as a writer should 
have changed and he should be independent, he still has to consider 
his professional reputation. The egotism of the natural man sug- 
gests that he should keep his name before the public. The craving 
for publicity, so characteristic of the advertising age, sees to it that 
he shall not so much wait upon inspiration as force it. Should 
his own self-assertiveness be insufficient, editors and publishers 
will make good his deficiency. And the reading public expects its 
favorite writers to keep it instructed or entertained. 


Literary egotism manifests itself in still another way. We live 
in an antitraditional age. Continuity with the past has been broken. 
Instead, therefore, of having an established canon of taste, the 
modern scribe is likely to find himself under the necessity of start- 
ing de novo. Being under no disciplinary tradition, he is tempted 
to set up as guide his own idiosyncracies. It is not long perhaps 
before he learns to cultivate these, regarding such cultivation as a 
mark of originality. He wants to be ‘‘different.’’ His object, he may 
confess, is ‘‘self-expression.’’ His great fear is that of becoming con- 
ventional. Matter and style must indicate independence. Mistaking 
the meaning of the term, he imagines that in so doing he is acquir- 
ing “‘personality,’’ whereas in reality he is only building up an 
artificial individuality. 


As a matter of fact, such tactics destroy the very object they 
have in view. What was once reckoned daring speedily becomes 
commonplace. By adopting the latest fads in thought and expres- 
sion, the writer dates himself. What once elicited the expression 
“How modern!”’ soon earns the criticism “‘How stale!’’ The for- 
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LITERARY EGOTISM 


saking of what is fundamental and universal and the cultivation 
of the ephemeral meets with its just reward. 


But there is a deeper reason than this for the literary egotist’s 
failure to gain a place in the first class. It is one which accounts for 
the failure experienced by all kinds of egotism. Mr. T. S. Eliot 
put his finger on the truth when he wrote: “‘What happens is a 
continual surrender of himself as he is at the moment to something 
which is more valuable. The progress of an artist is a continual 
self-sacrifice, a continual extinction of personality.” 


Elsewhere he illustrated this truth in concrete fashion when he 
wrote concerning the English poet and mystic, William Blake: 
‘“‘What his genius required, and what it sadly lacked, was a frame- 
work of accepted and traditional ideas which would have pre- 
vented him from indulging in a philosophy of his own, and con- 
centrated his attention upon the problems of the poet.’’ This, he 
tells us, is “‘one of the reasons why Dante is a classic, and Blake 
only a poet of genius.” 

The reference to Dante is particularly apposite. No one will 
charge the Florentine poet with lack of originality, or deny that 
the Commedia is a triumph of personality. If ever there was a work 
of creative genius it is in the great medieval trilogy on which Dan- 
te’s fame mainly rests. But it is equally incontestable that this re- 
sult was obtained only after a severe discipline. That discipline was 
twofold. Dante accepted the Latin literary tradition. He owned 
Virgil as his master. The literary significance of that fact must not 
be lost. To the great Roman poet he made, in T. S. Eliot’s words, 
“‘a continual self-sacrifice.” On his first meeting in the Inferno with 
the author of the Aeneid he exclaims: 


O glory, and light of other poets! May the long zeal avail me, and 
the great love, that made me search thy volume. Thou art my 
master and my author; thou alone art he from whom I took the 
good style that hath done me honor. 


There can be no question as to the later poet’s indebtedness to his 
predecessor or as to Dante’s whole-hearted acceptance of the tradi- 
tion which Virgil represented. Not only in his imaginary pilgrim- 
age through the underworld but in the actual business of writing, 
Virgil was his guide. 
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But Dante had another and still more important teacher. On 


this point it may be well to quote, even at some length, the opinion 
of a detached critic, the Anglican Dean Church, who, in his well- 
known Essay on Dante wrote: 


The poetry with which the Christian Church had been instinct from 
the beginning converges and is gathered up in the Commedia. The 
faith had early shown its poetical aspect. It is superfluous to dwell 
on this, for it is the charge against ancient teaching that it was too 
large and imaginative. It soon began to try rude essays in sculpture 
and mosaic; expressed its feeling of nature in verse and prose, rudely 
also, but often with originality and force; and opened a new vein 
of poetry in the thoughts, hopes, and aspirations of regenerate man. 
Modern poetry must go back for many of its deepest and most pow- 
erful sources to the writings of the Fathers and their followers of 
the School. The Church further had a poetry of its own, besides the 
poetry of literature; it had the poetry of devotion — the Psalter 
chanted daily, in a new language and a new meaning, and that 
wonderful body of hymns to which age after age had contributed 
its offering, from the Ambrosian hymns to the Veni, Sancte Spiritus 
of a king of France, the Pange Lingua of Thomas Aquinas, the Dies 
Irae and Stabat Mater of two Franciscan brethren. The elements and 
fragments of poetry were everywhere in the Church — in her ideas 
of life, in her rules and institutions for passing through it, in her 
preparation for death, in her offices, ceremonial, celebrations, usages, 
her consecration of domestic, literary, commercial, civic, military, 
political life, the meanings and ends she had given them, the religious 
seriousness with which the forms of each were dignified — in her 
doctrine, and her dogmatic system — her dependence on the unseen 
world — her Bible. And from each and all of these, and from that 
public feeling which, if it expressed itself but abruptly and inco- 
herently, was quite alive to the poetry which surrounded it, the poet 
received due impressions of greatness and beauty, of joy and dread; 
then the poetry of Christian religion and Christian temper, hitherto 
dispersed or manifested in act only, found its full and distinct ut- 
terance, not unworthy to rank in grandeur, in music, in sustained 
strength with the last noble voices from expiring Heathenism. 





It was from this great and varied tradition that came the material 
as well as the inspiration which went to the making of the Com- 
media. Here, too, was made a constant sacrifice of self, thus illus- 
trating again the truth that, before the seed can fructify, it must 
fall to the ground and lie hidden in the soil. It is so with all great 
literature. The scribe is but the creative amanuensis of a tradition, 
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LITERARY EGOTISM 


the ethos of a nation, age or institution. The poet, the maker, is 
such only in a secondary sense. His individuality is the channel 
through which tributaries from many anonymous sources pour 
their waters. On all such work there are the blood-stains of self- 
immolation. 

This is eminently true of the liturgy. It is very largely true of 
those parts derived from the Hebrew Psalter. According to the 
Biblical Commission, David should be regarded as the chief author, 
but his name is attached only to 73 psalms out of 150. There 
remain others, therefore, the authorship of which must be assigned 
differently. Among these are psalms emanating from guilds of 
Temple singers such as the Sons of Core. Others, again, are what 
is known as “orphan psalms’’; they have no known paternity. 
Even where an individual name is attached, it is frequently obvious 
that the psalmist is speaking in the name of Israel. For all practical 
purposes, he is no more than the mouthpiece of Israel. 


Nor is it only in this direct way that the Church has borrowed 
from unknown Jewish sources. The first generation of Christians 
molded their worship on lines dictated from the great heritage they 
had received from the Hebrew temple and synagogue. It was pro- 
foundly conscious, much more so than we are, of the continuity 
which linked together the two dispensations. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that we should be able to trace in the liturgy evidences 
of this relationship. The Mass of the Catechumens follows to a 
great extent the early form of the synagogue service. High Mass 
will remind the Jewish convert of Israel’s worship in its great 
days, and Benediction may bring back memories of the Shekinah. 
A Protestant writer has said: ‘‘Rabbinism may be called Jewish 
Popery and Popery Christian Rabbinism.”’ To indicate all the 
points of resemblances in the festal observances of the two religions 
would take us too far afield. It is sufficient to suggest briefly the 
extent of the Church’s borrowings from this source. 


The point is that, as well as many of the psalms, later Jewish 
prayers and practices taken over and adapted by the Church owe 
their origin to men whose names have not survived. They come to 
us from devout hearts and minds whose identity is buried beneath 
“the ruins of the Temple.” 
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But the developments which have taken place in the original 
structure of the liturgy are also due to agencies now anonymous. 
What changes certain popes have brought about we know. But 
there remains a mass of material — collects, graduals, post com- 
munions, etc. — which have fed the devotion of countless num- 
bers of the faithful through the ages, whose ancestry cannot be 
and never will be known. Under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
individual voices gave utterance to the common tradition. That 
tradition had been itself built up through the centuries in a way 
that defies investigation as to authorship. 

It would be interesting no doubt to know specifically to whom 
we owe these contributions. But it is the contention of the present 
writer that this anonymity has its value. This great body of cere- 
monial worship and pious usage, these canticles and prayers are 
without any taint of literary egotism. The individual has made 


a sacrifice of himself to the community of the faithful. His was but | 


a “‘voice in the wilderness,’’ his contribution a spring welling up 
from the depths of Catholic spirituality. It speaks to us of a selfless 
communal life in Christ and His Church. The cairn, we contend, 
is all the more eloquent because so many of the stones composing 
the pile have been thrown by unremembered hands. The pilgrim 
made his contribution and, passing on, was lost to sight in the 
mist of the ages. ‘‘Not unto us be the glory, but unto Thee.” 

The modern hymn-book gives the names of the writers to whom 
we owe the “‘songs of Sion’’ but the liturgy bears only one signa- 
ture, that of Mother Church. This is the work of her genius for 
worship. What the Psalter was for ancient Israel, this is for the 
New Israel, the abiding witness to the spirit of prayer and song 
which animates her and to the unity which binds together all the 
generations. Viewed from this standpoint, she is the supreme cre- 
ative artist in expressing the beauty of holiness. Races have their 
sagas enshrining their traditions in heroic measures. The People 
of God also has its saga, telling the story and repeating the actual 
Drama of our Redemption. And, like those tribal lays, this great 
Poem of Praise comes, under God, from the People as a whole. So 
far as human agency is concerned and speaking generally, the 
genius which created it is anonymous. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
ABBOT MARMION AND THE LITURGY’ 


HE domain of the liturgy is vast and complex. One can 
set about examining it and speculating on its treasures 
from many different angles. Beyond its proper and speci- 
fic import, whereby it is constituted the authentic piety 
of the Church of Christ, it bears a profound relation to 

certain other activities of the Christian life: prayer, asceticism, tra- 
dition, theology, the apostolate. From among these highly diverse 
points of view, let us eliminate those that have had only an ac- 
cessory function in the work of Dom Marmion. It will then be 
possible to examine more easily the paramount activity of this 
classical theologian who rediscovered and contemplated in the lit- 
urgy all the riches of theological science and of the priestly function 
of the Church. ... 


The liturgical books offer to historians of Christian antiquity 
a vast field for investigation. In every age, the priceless labors of 
liturgists have thrown the light of history on our liturgical books 
in present use, and have revealed, for our edification, the distant 
origins and the authentic meanings of our sacred rites, laden as 
they are with doctrine and tradition. Thanks to these painstaking 
researches, faithful critical editions place within our reach many 
ancient documents, sacramentaries, euchologies, and books of hours 
which, while no longer in the actual canon of the Roman liturgy, 
are none the less filled with the vigor of ancient piety. 

The scholarship of men like Mabillon, Thomassin, Marténe, 
and Bona, and nearer to our time, the published works of such as 
Duchesne, Dom Morin, Batiffol and many others, have caused 
the wellspring of a more traditional and doctrinal piety to gush 
forth. To certain profane eyes, here is none but an archeological 
science and a sterile one at that, the whim of the dilettante enam- 





1Translated from the January La Vie Spirituelle, pp. 33-45. The entire issue 
is devoted to ‘‘Dom Marmion, A Master of the Spiritual Life,’’ in commemora- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his death (January 30, 1923). The 
author of this particular essay says of himself: ‘“‘Many years of common life and, 
if I may dare say it, of respectful intimacy, have earned me the privilege of 
pave this modest testimony — which desires to be objective and impartial be- 
ere all else.”’ 
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ored of ancient ways. These are Philistine prejudices, highly detri- 
mental to a profound and enduring liturgical renewal. 


Dom Marmion tasted of this gratifying and beneficent aspect of 
the liturgy, but it was not in this sphere that he was to serve it. 
His skill in philosophy, his theological formation achieved at 
Rome, the ministry he engaged in before his monastic profession, 
the element of chance that is a part of obligations assumed in com- 
munity life, conspired to make unlikely for him a specialized scien- 
tific career in historical research, and destined him for the teaching 
of philosophy and theology. A happy set of circumstances and 
one to which we owe, yes, let the phrase stand, we owe this the- 
ologian of the liturgy. 


But independently of such specialization, always exceptional 
even in the cloister, one should at any rate have expected to find 
in this soul, so inwardly harmonious and refined, an impassioned 
love for the tradition whose faithful organ the liturgy is: the wor- 
ship forms of the many sacred texts associated with the names of 
Leo, Gelasius, Gregory; a glowing appreciation of those treasures 
of the ages of faith, which the Fathers of the Church transmit to 
us; a keen Catholic sense, the most expressive embodiment of which 
is an undeviating fidelity to the traditions of our glorious ancestors 
in the faith: quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus. In 
brief, one would expect that he profoundly experienced that Cath- 
olic satisfaction of knowing that our prayers and rites over the 
centuries continue the ancient worship of the whole Christian fam- 
ily. How could the Catholic soul of this great monk not beat high 
with faith and love, in contact with all these realities? 


Let us speak frankly. In this matter, a single principle dictated 
his conduct, giving him absolute and unquestioning assurance: 
the liturgy is the prayer here and now officially established by the 
Church. From the moment that it strays from this norm, it ceases 
to be the prayer of the Church and thenceforward loses any trans- 
cendent quality. Perfect submission to ecclesiastical authority, in 
this domain above all, must be the single directive of the true 
liturgist. A fundamental and first principle, surely, and one which 
he set into relief in eminent fashion, continuing to accentuate its 
demands once he became Abbot of Maredsous. 
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ABBOT MARMION 


There is no question here of minimizing or in any way atten- 
uating the force of his elementary rule. But on a lower, though 
very important level, certain other laws cannot be lost sight of. I 
mean the traditional and classical laws of Christian worship. Just 
as a language has its scheme of grammatical rules, violation of 
which earns the descriptive title of barbarism, so the language of 
the Church shall conform to set forms which make for its loftiness 
and beauty. Even Charlemagne, in his capitularies, used to exhort 
the scholars of his time to correct the manuscripts and recast the 
diction, giving as his reason that it is shameful for man in his 
worship of God to violate grammatical rules and to address Him 
in a barbarous tongue. 


Doubtless the author of Christ the Life of the Soul and Christ 
in His Mysteries, those bedrock treatises truly fundamental to the 
liturgical life, understood these various considerations. But scrup- 
ulous and single-minded adherence to the Church’s presentday 
law seemed to him to preclude criticism in any other sphere, and 
sometimes inspired in him attitudes not entirely felicitous. 

If the Holy See is justly solicitous to maintain liturgical observ- 
ances intact, it has shown itself at the same time very sympathetic 
and adaptable in regard to all efforts at improvement within the 
framework of the actual law, and has unreservedly encouraged 
historical study of the origin and development of the liturgy. Two 
pontifical documents highly pertinent to this subject are all too 
little remembered: Divino Affatu (Oct. 1911), and Abhinc Duos 
Annos (Oct. 1913), in which Pius X affirms his intention of re- 
turning the liturgy to authentic norms, and, in restoring the forms 
of Christian worship, to restore likewise the spirit that animated 
them. ‘“‘Many years will be required before this liturgical edifice, 
which the Spouse of Christ has erected with such enlightened care 
for the proclaiming of her piety and faith, shall recover all the 
splendor of its majesty and perfection, and appear to us cleared 
of the accumulations of the years’’ (Abhinc Duos Annos). 

Unconditional obedience to the precise prescriptions of Catholic 
worship must not allow us to lose sight of the traditional norms 
that assure the perfection and beauty of worship forms. Pius X in 
his bold projects for liturgical restoration played the role neither 
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of archeologist nor dilettante; he was Supreme Pontiff always, 
animated by a holy zeal to clothe in full splendor the temple of 
God, which had had its harmonious beauty destroyed by a mass 
of later accretions. Msgr. Duschesne, in tracing the origins of Chris. 
tian worship, gave expression to the satisfaction which the study of 
ancient treasure provides: ‘“These old rites are doubly sacred. They 
come to us from God through Christ and through the Church; 
but they would not possess such luster in our eyes as they do, were 
they not further sanctified by the piety of a hundred generations, 
For how many centuries have men prayed thus! What a wealth 
of emotion, of joy, of love, of tears have flowed over these books, 
these rites, these formularies! Yes, truly am I happy in having 
labored to bring to light such a sacred past’”’ (Origins of Christian | 
Worship) . 

Let there be exemplary faithfulness to the liturgical laws as 
they stand. Certainly. But also constant and enlightened efforts 
to help the supreme authority accomplish the task begun by Pius 
X, “ut Sponsa Christi . . . tamquam deterso squalore vetustatis 
appareat,”’ that the worship of the Spouse of Christ be rid of the 
grime of centuries. It may well be that Dom Marmion can be re- 
proached for not having sufficiently harmonized these two tenden- 
cies. 

In drawing up this critique I acknowledge the fact that the reser- 
vations made herein are too severe, and that many will find them 
lacking in pertinence. Assuredly filial and absolute submission to 
the liturgical canons is the supreme rule for all; and all that we 
have said here is to Dom Marmion’s honor, rather than otherwise. 
But even in this sphere, exclusiveness of any kind can be harmful. 
Besides, the traditional and historical aspect is of such importance 
that we have deemed it necessary to recall it here, nor have we hes- 
itated to mute somewhat the praises that we would have wished 
unmeasured. 


_ 


The Church’s worship possesses a teaching power and an influ- 
ence in the Christian and ascetical life which assign it a choice place 





in the ministry and apostolic activity of the Church; in other 
words, the liturgy has a pastoral import. The papal pronounce: } 
ments on this subject are decisive: ‘“The primary and indispensable | 
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ABBOT MARMION 


source of the true Christian spirit’’ (Pius X). “‘For the instruction 
of the Christian people in the faith and the elevation thereby to a 
richness of life, the year-round celebration of the Church’s Myster- 
ies are of far greater efficacy than all the documents of the ecclesias- 
tical magisterium, even the most important...” (Pius XI). 
Stemming from these affirmations, the liturgical movements inaug- 
urated within the past quarter century have been concerned with 
following this lead and making fully effective in our dechristianized 
world this traditional weapon of the apostolate. 


The French Dominican Fathers have given to their activity in 
this sphere the apostolic character of conquest. As its name indi- 
cates, the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique is marked by the. twofold 
character of the religious who direct it: theological speculation and 
apostolic awareness. The recent Lyons Congress is a solemn procla- 
mation of the pastoral importance of worship in the life of the 
Church, and of those reserves of spiritual vitality too long neglected. 

These truths, these obvious facts can be affirmed openly in our 
day, without arousing the accusation of extremism or one-sided- 
ness. Was the apostolic soul of Dom Marmion aware of this ideal 
from the outset, won over in the first enthusiasm, to the point of 
taking courageous part in all the early adventures of the movement? 
Undoubtedly his ascetical teaching and his monastic leadership 
were always thoroughly steeped in this conviction; and the pupils 
of his school have always grasped the idea that the Spouse of Christ 
is the mistress of true prayer, and her worship the authentic method 
of spirituality. All his personal life, all his teaching proclaimed this 
great fundamental principle. 


But we can pursue our analysis still further. The pastoral influ- 
ence that we envisage has an even wider scope and a more extended 
range. The action of the liturgy is not reservd to an élite. It is not 
the privilege of a spiritual ghetto. It must penetrate deeply into the 
great mass of the faithful. Simply to look at our churches on Sun- 
day should be enough to make all of us fervent apostles of the 
liturgical movement. Our Christians are ‘“‘key-cold”’ in our chur- 
ches; they are bored; they come there as if it were drudgery; they 
are in a hurry to leave. Everything about their attitude denotes 
that their minds are elsewhere; they no longer pray. Let us restore 
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to the social milieu created by the Church for the worship of God 
its collective soul. Let us give new life to the torpid body that 
our assemblies for worship have become, and the Christian people 
will recover their faith and their fervor. The ambitions of the litur- 
gical movement, it can readily be seen, are immense. 

Did Dom Marmion foresee and long for this irradiation to 
people and community? Did he who admired the apostolic ardor 
of Pope Pius X have the holy desire to renew the piety of our 
parishes, and to restore to the people thereby the true Christian 


spirit? In a word, was Dom Marmion a liturgist in the pastoral | 


sense of the word? We have said that he, better than anyone, 
realized the liturgical ideal insofar as he and his monks were con- 
cerned. But perhaps in his view it was a way of life for the few, 
destined primarily to bloom in the cloister. Did he have faith in 
the power of the liturgy to gather in one the people of God as a 


palpable and visible reality, and to bring about the marshalling | 


of all things in Christ, and through Christ in the Father in Heaven 
— that ideal which contains his own entire life and teaching? 


A number of circumstances explain his attitude. At the very 
moment when the Belgian liturgical movement was being organ- 
ized at Louvain, in September, 1909, Dom Marmion, up to that 
time Prior of Louvain, was elected Abbot of Maredsous. The di- 
rection of a great abbey, combined with a spiritual activity out- 
side its walls which was ever on the increase, soon came to absorb 
his entire efforts. He did wish, however, to encourage nascent 
attempts, and this he did by convoking a liturgical week in his 
abbey in 1912, over which he presided. 


Independently of these adverse circumstances, a motive in the 
order of national origins can well be mentioned here. Dom Mar- 
mion was Irish, and always remained faithful to his native back- 
ground. Now, nothing was more foreign to this people a half 
century and more ago than the liturgical life, howsoever Catholic 
they were in their convictions and sincerity of faith. Cromwell’s 
cruel persecutions had mercilessly proscribed every exterior mani- 
festation of Catholicism: churches were no longer public buildings 
but small, disguised, underground chapels. No solemn functions, 
no chant, no church bells. In short, a liturgy of catacomb and per- 
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ABBOT MARMION 


secution times. This prolonged state of conflict had left a serious 
scar on the whole religious mentality. Despite the laws of libera- 
tion passed in the nineteenth century, the Irish seemed content 
with these relics of an evil day which served to feed their anti- 
British nationalism. They wished to be considered persecuted; the 
propagation of worship forms remained stagnant, and for long a 
thing unknown. 


During the war of 1914, Dom Marmion housed in an Irish 
country estate some monks expelled from Belgium. We still remem- 
ber the astonishment which the full celebration of the liturgy there 
provoked. One aged priest had never assisted at the solemn chanting 
of Vespers, and expressed to us his amazement that the Office he 
had recited every day for forty years was meant to be sung solemn- 
ly in choir! It was all marvel and edification for this profoundly 
Christian people, as they assisted at the worship solemnized by the 
monks. 


Such was the religious atmosphere at the end of the nineteenth. 
century, the time of the youth and ecclesiastical formation of Dom 
Marmion. If Benedictine life later revealed to him fully all the riches 
of the liturgy, nothing in his reminiscences of youth was calculated 
to awaken in him a concern for a liturgical apostolate in the par- 
ish, nor to make him glimpse the efficacy of such a pastoral activ- 
ity among the people themselves. On the contrary, Dom Marmion’s 
apostolate was exercised almost exclusively in religious commun- 
ities and ecclesiastical establishments, and his letters of direction 
were meant rather for this audience. The mastery and the success 
with which he exercised this ministry of the word is well known 
(his writings are the evident testimony), in retreats, conferences, 
and sermons without number. But his apostolic contacts with paro- 
chial life were less frequent. For that reason, a mass action to reach 
great numbers of the faithful could not correspond with his inter- 
ests. 

Need it be added that daring and hazardous activities, a bit 
radical and beyond the pale (fifty years ago the liturgical move- 
ment necessarily had this allure), could never exercise the slightest 
attraction upon his temperament? Essentially of pacific and concil- 
iatory disposition, a stranger to innovations if even slightly bold, 
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unfriendly to adventure, not at all cut out for the inevitable strife, 
Dom Marmion did not possess that happy mixture of virtues and 
defects required for such an undertaking. He encouraged the daring 
who launched out into the deep — but he blessed them from the 
shore. In describing his psychology, one is reminded, by way of 
contrast, of his compatriot and near-namesake, the monk St. Col- 
umban. The illustrious founder of Luxeuil is usually depicted as 
extremist and intolerant, dare we even say fanatic. St. Columban 
was an impulsive and vehement Irishman, a man of constant hero- 
ism and more or less grim sanctity. In Dom Columba Marmion, 
nature and grace, harmoniously combined, had achieved an entire- 
ly different type of holiness; his approach to perfection was calm, 
full of healthful humanism. 


These combined conjectures that we have just drawn up in an 
attempt to delineate Dom Marmion’s field of liturgical action 
permitted him to exercise upon a select group a most profound and 
decisive action, and thus to prepare the laborers of tomorrow. 


But we delay in placing ourselves on the theological terrain that 
was Dom Marmion’s par excellence. And if we have considered 
certain reservations necessary in an overview of the traditional and 
pastoral aspect of the liturgy, it is all the more agreeable to us now 
to render unconditional homage to him who was and who remains 
the theologian of the liturgy. 


To understand best the action of Dom Marmion in this sphere, 
let us consider the theologian and the liturgist separately. Actually 
the two disciplines are quite distinct. Dom Marmion was a theolog- 
ian, a true theologian, from tip to toe; his mind and his heart 
were dedicated completely to the classical science of theology. In 
the school of St. Thomas Aquinas he had mused upon, meditated, 
and made exhaustive study of the content of faith in the philo- 
sophical framework of Aristotle. Sent to Rome for his theological 
studies around 1880, immediately after the encyclical Aeterni Pattris 
(1879), he knew of and shared in the fervor and enthusiasm of all 
the young men of the Church in that age for a return to Thomistic 
studies, the excellence of which Leo XIII had just proclaimed. All 
his life long, the young doctor remained profoundly attached to 
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ABBOT MARMION 


this harmonious scientific structure which had conquered him from 
the first. 

Soon, however, and especially in the atmosphere of monastic 
life, his scholastic learning, always faithfully preserved and deep- 
ened, was elevated and illumined. Two currents crossed it, to give it 
life. One was the applied and ever renewed study of St. Paul, whose 
entire doctrine he assimilated; and it is marvelous to see how these 
new treasures were inserted into the framework of the classical 
science to which he always remained faithful. The Pauline horizon 
was enlarged still further in him through contact with mystical 
theology. Scientific theological knowledge puts the mind in pos- 
session of revealed truth, which is the principle of life. But by that 
very fact it provides love with its proper object; for man is a lov- 
ing being, just as he is an intelligent being. The intellect marches 
toward the conquest of truth; love finds rest in its enjoyment. 
Such is the balanced and sanely mystical stream which vivifies and 
sustains all the theology of Dom Marmion. 


Dialectical skill, precision of ideas, originality of view, nothing 
was lacking to this master in theology, faithfully attached to 
Thomistic doctrine and even to the terminology of the School. 
But thoroughly alive to Bossuet’s warning, ‘““Woe to the barren 
knowledge that is not turned to love’ (a dictum inspired by the 
sentiment beloved of Augustine, ““To love in order to know, to 
know in order to love’), the soul of the mystic vibrated within 
him in contact with divine truth, whose depths the most authentic 
theological science had permitted him to sound, and whose de- 
lights his spirit had tasted. That is why for him theology was 
never relegated to the position of mere theological speculation 
separated from our spiritual life by a water-tight partition. 


The development of these ideas was necessary to throw into full 
relief the dominantly theological and key position which the liturgy 
occupied in the life and apostolate of Dom Marmion. Though he 
was neither historian nor pastoral apostle of the liturgy (we beg 
pardon for having made that clear), he possesses an even better 
founded title to the gratitude of all who are friends of the liturgical 
movement. He revealed to us the soul of the liturgy: I mean by 
that, all the elements of doctrine and life that it keeps in reserve 
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under the visible cloak of its rites and symbols. Dom Marmion 
is the theologian of the liturgy. That is the point that remains to 
be developed. 


There is no doubt that the liturgical books have nothing of the 
scientific exposition about them; they are not treatises, any more 
than are the holy Gospels or the apostolic writings. Dogma is not 
proposed there under the form of canons or theses; revelation is not 
systematized and abstracted but is found in its pristine state — as 
the schoolmen say, exercita, intertwined with life itself. 


For a theoretical technician of dogma these liturgical books pro- 
vide little of interest. But the contemplative whose whole mind, 
heart and soul is radiated by the light divine, the true theologian 
in other words, discovers with the greatest ease all the treasures of 
truth and life in this sacred library. As a result of this profound 
insight, Dom Marmion succeeded in revealing to Christian con- 
sciences the great doctrinal ideas which command true and solid 
piety, and upon which all the Church’s worship is based. He ex- 
celled in making it clear that, thanks to the liturgy, the mystery of 
the Blessed Trinity is not limited to the domain of speculative ab- 
stractions. He rediscovered its position in the Christian economy: 
the total possession of God by the soul, with a simultaneous total 
penetration of the soul by God. 


Diligent readers of Dom Marmion know the key position occu- 
pied in his spirituality by the unique mediation of Christ. He is 
the sole Adorer of the Father; the unique subject of the Church’s 
worship is Christ seated in glory at the right hand of the Father. 
When he launched upon this topic, Abbot Marmion’s tone of 
conviction was irresistible. Christ exercises, in the plenary sense of 
the word, dictatorial sway over the supernatural order. He is sole 
Mediator between God and humanity, eternal Pontiff, High Priest 
of the New Covenant, in brief, according to the apt expression of 
the Apostle, “‘ton hagion Lettourgos,” the Pontiff of the liturgy 
—a phrase particularly dear to Abbot Marmion. Without this 
lively faith in the universal mediation of Christ before His Father, 
all our worship is fraught with helplessness. The title of Mediator 
appeared to him transcendent and incommunicable to the point 
that he exhibited hesitancy on the subject of endowing our Lady 
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ABBOT MARMION 


with the title of Mediatrix, as was then beginning to be done. 
Such an essential and profound difference exists on this point be- 
tween Christ and His Mother that the identity of terminology 
lacked the necessary precision, being subject to equivocal interpreta- 
tion. 

Two other doctrinal concepts developed by Dom Marmion with 
a special predilection are also fundamental to divine worship. The 
first is the sacerdotal mission of the Church, which constitutes the 
formal reason for the transcendence of liturgical piety. The whole 
fabric of worship serves to organize the exercise of Christ's priest- 
hood in an authentic manner here below, that priesthood of which 
the Church alone has the ministry. To live the Church’s life of 
worship intensely is to live under the sanctifying influence of the 
priesthood of Christ. The other concept is that of the sacrifice of the 
Mass, the sacramental synthesis of the whole work of redemption, 
and hence the focal point of Catholic liturgy. 

Such are the fundamental principles of the redemptive econ- 
omy, whose constant application Dom Marmion demonstrated in 
the Church’s prayer life. That is simply to say that all his teach- 
ing, preserved in writings which his best loved disciples have in 
filial fashion assured providential diffusion, has singularly prepared 
and favored the rapid and irresistible expansion of the liturgical 
movement. 


In writing these lines and evoking these distant memories, I am 
frequently surprised into thinking, almost without knowing it, of 
the great monastic figure who dominates all the work of liturgical 
restoration in our country, Dom Gueéranger. As I recall the part 
played by Dom Marmion in this renaissance the names of the two 
are joined in my mind, and I link them together in a common ad- 
miration, these two great monks who, separated by a half century 
of time, espoused the same ideal and each in his own way served the 
same cause. 

The Abbot of Solesmes was a man of sublime and singular 
thought. From the outset he had an intuitive grasp of his mission 
to which he devoted himself without stint, namely, to restore to our 
despoiled age all the scattered treasures of a centuries-old Christian 
tradition, and especially the unknown riches of an ancient piety 
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which the Church has embedded deep in her liturgy. Such was the 
shining star that guided him providentially in all his ways. 

He envisaged this magnificent ideal under every one of its aspects. 
He was the professional liturgist in every sense of the word. The 
study and love of tradition and of liturgical institutions; the pas- 
toral import of The Liturgical Year, and of its multiple and varied 
teachings; the doctrinal foundations of that locus theologicus of 
first importance; the treasures of asceticism and mysticism which 
the liturgical seasons and the lives of the saints bring us daily. In 
a word, Dom Guéranger was situated, as it were, in the center 
of the edifice, contemplating all its elements and facets. He is the 
liturgist without peer. 

The Abbot of Maredsous was not a specialist in the liturgy, 
whom no aspect of it escaped. He was before all else a theologian, 
the complete theologian in the traditional and patristic accepta- 
tion of the word; he was not simply a technician in dogma. By 
virtue of his profound and lively understanding of revealed truth, 
he was immediately attracted by Christian worship, which in- 
volves in its native state, in the lives of the faithful, all those doc- 
trinal emphases which his classical theology taught him needed 
stressing. That is why his theological science found its authentic 
and incomparable field of application in the sacerdotal life of the 
Church. He was, in very truth, the theologian of the liturgy. 

LAMBERT BEAUDUIN, O.S.B. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
BIBLE AND LITURGY 


T the risk of repeating known facts and of bashing in 
doors already opened by others, I would like to bring 
before the readers of ORATE FRATRES what Pius Parsch 
has done in Austria. A little history might help. When 
Fr. Parsch served as a chaplain in the first World War 

he had his mind set on an apostolate of the Bible. He realized in 
his contact with the people how pitifully little they knew of the 
word of God, in spite of the fact that religion had been taught in 
all elementary schools of Austria and Hungary. As we practice our 
religion in the accepted way with its rules and regulations, we can 
all feel, as time goes by, how it becomes ossified, institutionalized 
in our minds, until some experience — a retreat, a sermon, a pil- 
grimage, or some shock in our own lives — brings new waters onto 
the hardened crust of the once fertile land. There are many devices 
of spiritual irrigation. Some people hope that the heavens will rain, 
but others want to tap a reservoir that yields a constant stream 
through a system of canals and ditches. The sad thing is that, in 
so many cases, even the shocks, like retreats and missions, become 
institutionalized and a hardened routine sets in. 


Fr. Parsch who had to do, let us remember, with products of 
Catholic schools, not with illiterates, felt that the discovery of the 
Bible for Christians of our own day might at once provide a shock, 
a sudden recognition of the forgotten center of all the religious ado, 
and a constant yield of fresh and running waters. He felt that the 
reading and meditating and preaching of the revelation from 
above, the Word, would melt the plaster statues in their fixed and 
arrested gestures and replace them in the hearts and minds of men 
with a living, speaking image of Christ. 


He tells us that, while he dreamt of this apostolate and made 
blue prints of his post-war schemes to build a sweeping move- 
ment in Austria, he suddenly realized how much of the Scriptures 
lived and sparkled and spoke in the liturgy of the Church. With 
his genius for improvization, with his almost instinctive know- 
ledge of true popularity and his sense for an economy of means. 
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and efforts, he started as a true priest and Catholic to work his 
Bible movement through the liturgy. 

The rest is common knowledge among our readers: his ‘Leaflet 
Missal’’ (the father of our own), his Jahr des Hetles, his innumer- 
able pamphlets with paraliturgies, his translations of rites and sac- 
raments, his magazines, and his efforts to celebrate the Mysteries 
with that “‘original’”’ clarity so often obscured by late additions 
(without however doing violence to later traditions, rubrics and 
law) — all of this is, or ought to be, known by now. The sight 
is a bit confusing: logically his liturgical movement was a by- 


product of his original concern with the Scriptures; practically his | 


liturgical work took precedence and his popularization of the 
Scriptures became a by-product. 


While I know of efforts in Italy, France and Holland to spread 
the “‘good Book”’ among the faithful, I am in no position to judge 
the result or the extent of this effort. However, I do know that 
in the very center of the “‘Protestant Bible Society,”’ in Stuttgart, 
a Catholic priest, Monsignor Straubinger, launched a movement 
among Catholics which, independent of, but sympathetic to the 
liturgical movement, spread rapidly to all of Germany and Swit- 
zerland and has now grown deep roots in South America, where 
this priest lives as an exile from Hitler’s Germany. 


The enormous number of inexpensive Bibles distributed by this 
organization proves what a need it filled. Its greatest successes, 
however, were its Handbook and Concordance, well printed, beau- 
tifully illustrated, on fine paper, written by scholars and yet of 
popular interest, 800 pages for — seventy-five cents. And with 
it came a host of loose-leaf study outlines, analyses, apologetic 
tracts, scientific treatises on a popular level, maps and book marks 
—a real avalanche of scriptural knowledge, which Goebbels had 
a hard time to stop and which was finally ended by non-allocation 
of newsprint and by the persecution of the workers in the cause. 
Even now the remnants of this mighty army are pooling their 
efforts to resurrect the society and one of them, Karl Thieme, has 
just finished (in Switzerland) a beautiful new edition of one of 
the German standard versions of the Word of God, illustrated 
by Gustave Doré. 
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BIBLE AND LITURGY 


The liturgy, older than the Bible by decades and having an un- 
interrupted stream of life from the time of our Lord to this day, is, 
for Catholics, the means of focussing the Bible sight. It would, 
e.g., be difficult for someone who had never heard of the Church to 
find out, merely by reading the Bible, just what the Mass is — 
and this is more true of the other sacraments. Those who collected 
the sayings and deeds of our Lord from their sources of eye-wit- 
nesses and edited and compiled them, or wrote their pastoral letters 
explaining the Message, were already in a liturgy-celebrating 
Church. The Anglican monk Gregory Dix in his Shape of the 
Liturgy has made this clearer to me than even our own scholars. 
So many modern sects which have rushed into their private inter- 
pretations of the Bible remind me of people who would explain 
Lincoln and the Civil War according to Carl Sandburg’s books 
and not vice-versa. It it weren’t for Sandburg, Lincoln might be- 
come a sort of American Siegfried within a hundred years, but the 
American Republic is bigger, larger than the biggest volume of 
history. 

If we keep in mind that the Church, as a living, divinely guided 
and headed organism, is the focus for the Bible, we will still have 
to say that Scripture is badly needed in the sense Parsch felt it 
back in 1917. I have found our Catholics singularly ignorant, not 
only of the Old Testament, but even of the life of Our Lord — 
which we are supposed to re-enact in our liturgy. There is no doubt 
that the late Father Stedman has done in his way what he could 
to match Parsch and Straubinger. The Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, as well as Sheed and Ward in their gainful effort to 
spread Monsignor Knox’s excellent new translation, have given us a 
foretaste of what may yet come. 

At this point there enters upon the field a man who has the 
merit of trying, single-handédly, to make Scripture readable and 
who has grown tremendously in his task. Dom Domasus Winzen’s 
last two issues of Pathways in Holy Scripture’, on the book of 
Exodus (Laetare Sunday) and the prophet Jeremias (Passion 
Sunday), have achieved something all the other ventures presup- 
pose: a desire to read and to meditate. Dom Domasus has the rare 


*Cf. O.F., XXI, 6 (April 20, 1947), pp. 276 ff., and XXII, 4 (Feb. 22, 
1948), pp. 189f. 
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gift of making Jeremias a man of our own day, as interesting and 
personal as the latest news. We must thank him that he avoids the 
tricks and techniques of the Time writers and stays on the high 
level of scholarship and religious reverence. Jeremias is a confusing 
book, and a boring book, without the guiding hand of this new 
and short commentary. After reading his seven, consuming pages 
on Jeremias and sampling Jeremias himself —in the excellent 
Jewish version in English® — the liturgy of the Holy Week was 
twice as live and timely as it used to be. Jeremias was no longer 
a fitting, general text, but the preacher, singer and mystagogue of 
the day. It may not amount to much, what I have to say, but to 
me, Dom Damasus’ Pathways are now an integral part of the 
American liturgical movement, and I am personally grateful for 
two things: that his abbot let him come back to us to help us build, 
and that the community of Regina Laudis gives such great promise 
in asking him to do this job. 

With so many of us on the one hand quibbling about rules and 
regulations and on the other hand mistaking apologetics for the 
essence and core of religious life, the success of a united effort to 
bring our underfed people back to the person of Christ as He lives 
in his Word and his Mysteries should be prayed for. I personally 
hope and pray that it will make our teaching material for children 
and converts more biblical — all of it. 


H. A. R. 























*The Holy Scriptures according to the Masoretic Text. The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, Philadelphia. 
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FR. HOWELL’S “LAYFOLKS’ WEEK”” 


CCASIONALLY one hears the opinion expressed that mis- 

sions are out of date. From experience of mission preaching, 

I totally disagree. Missions are both popular and valuable. But in 

my opinion they need supplementing. In particular, there are those 

truths in virtue of which our faith is rightly called the ‘“‘Gospel”’ 

or “good tidings’; and these need stressing as well as the mission’s 
subjects of death, judgment, hell and heaven. 

So I designed a ‘‘Layfolks’ Week.’’ It is called the ‘‘Layfolks’ 
Week” because the people take such an active part in it and its 
purpose is to help people to know better the glorious, encouraging 
and attractive side of the faith. 

The ‘“‘Week”’ consists of eight evening services (Sunday to Sun- 
day). In content they are logically connected and are based on the 
doctrines expounded in two recent encyclicals, Mystict Corporis 
and Mediator Det. 

The Sacrifice of the Mystical Body — holy Mass — is dealt 
with in the instructions which form the first part of each service. 
In these are explained such matters as the notion of sacrifice, its 
perfect realization on Calvary, its perpetuation in the Mass, the 
development of the Mass liturgy, its structure, history, use of the 
missal. 

After the instruction comes the ‘Leaflet Service’’ of which a 
copy (different each night) is given to each person in the church. 
The first deals with the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 

The others, in due order, consider how we enter the Mystical 
Body (baptism) ; how we defend it and are healed of our wounds 
(confirmation and confession) ; how it obtains its increase (mar- 
riage); its food (holy Communion); its triumph (death and 


In our April 18 issue, H. A. R.’s Timely Tract treated briefly of a new type 
of “‘Mission”’ being preached by Fr. C. W. Howell, S.J., in a number of English 
parishes. Considerable interest has been stirred up by the article. It will prove 
helpful, therefore, to supplement Fr. Howell's informal letter quoted in the Tract 
with his own more explicit description of his methods and aims, as contained 
in an article in the Catholic Herald (London) of April 9. In England, a sample 
of this new type of evening service was broadcast on April 25. 
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resurrection) ; its chief advocate (our Lady); and the last is in 
honor of its Head, Christ the King. 

The vehicle of this teaching is all taken from the missal, the 
liturgy of the sacraments, the breviary and holy Scripture, thus 
familiarizing people with the liturgy. Each night there are four 
vernacular hymns, chosen to bear on the subject; only those with 
good words and good music are used. 

The method involves the maximum of variety and of activity on 
the part of the people. They are not mere listeners, but sometimes 
they recite together prayers from the liturgy; sometimes they take 
part in Scripture dialogues, sometimes they sing. Nothing goes on 
for long. 

They kneel, they stand, they sit; they pray, they sing, they lis- 
ten; there is continual variety and they haven’t time to get bored 
with anything. 

By the end of the week they know anything from eight to six- 
teen new hymns (for I teach, after the instruction, any of the eve- 
ning’s hymns they don’t know already); they have learnt lots 
about Mass and the sacraments; and, above all, they have a deep- 
ened appreciation of their solidarity in Christ and of their union 
with each other as members of “‘God’s family,”’ the parish, which 
is a kind of Mystical Body of Christ in miniature. 

The fact that for a whole week they have been actively praying 
and singing together in unity helps considerably to weld them to- 
gether. And, judging from experience so far, they all seem to enjoy 
themselves doing it! 


THE SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES ON 
THE VERNACULAR IN THE LITURGY ' 


IS Eminence Cardinal Emmanuel Celestine Suhard, archbishop 

of Paris, in the name of the entire episcopate of France has 
respectfully petitioned His Holiness Pope Pius XII in virtue of 
his supreme apostolic authority to deign to permit, because of pres- 
ent particular circumstances, the use of the vulgar tongue in the 
administration of several sacraments: baptism, extreme unction, 


1The document has not yet appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. It has been 
published in French in the Semaine religieuse du diocése de Paris, Jan. 19, 1948, 
and in La Documentation Catholique, February, 1948, from which it is here 
translated. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


matrimony, as well as for the funeral rites — as similar permis- 
sion has already been granted in some other regions of Europe. 

His Holiness having responded favorably to this request, His 
Eminence the Archbishop carefully had prepared, through priests 
competent in liturgical matters, the edition of a new Ritual, con- 
forming to the code of canon law and to the latest typical edition 
of the Roman Ritual, in which are contained in the vernacular, for 
the understanding and the devotion of the faithful, the rites and 
the prayers which it has seemed most opportune to translate. 

He has respectfully submitted the Ritual thus prepared for the 
revision and approbation of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites, after careful examination of 
the Ritual thus presented to it, and taking into account present 
particular circumstances, has seen fit to grant what follows: 

(a) A new Ritual may be introduced in all of France, contain- 
ing the Latin text in its entirety, and, for the authorized sections, 
the French translation in parallel columns. 

(b) In the administration of the sacraments, according to the 
measure necessary to the understanding and the devotion of the 
faithful, the priest may pronounce in the vernacular only what 
follows: 

1) The baptism of infants: the exorcisms, all the formulas of 
anointing and of blessing, and the form itself of baptism must 
however be printed in Latin only and must always be recited in 
that tongue alone. 

2) The baptism of adults: besides what has been enumerated 
above, the psalms and the other initial prayers are to be printed 
and recited in Latin only. 

3) Extreme unction: the Latin tongue alone is to be used for 
the imposition of hands on the sick person, for the words of anoint- 
ing and for the prayers that follow them. 

4) In the celebration of matrimony, the priest may use the 
French language exclusively, except for the blessing of the ring and 
for the formula: Ego coniungo vos. . . . For the nuptial blessing 
outside of Mass, to be given according to apostolic indult when 
the Mass is not said, the prayers which are found in the Roman 
Ritual may be recited in French. 
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5) For the obsequies of adult faithful, the use of the Latin 
language alone is permitted for the prayers and the absolutions. 
But nothing stands in the way of afterwards adding prayers in 
the vernacular, according to circumstances of time and place, pray- 
ers which the Ordinary will determine and which the priest will 
himself recite. 

His Eminence Cardinal Clement Micara, bishop of Velletri and 
prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, submitted the above 
for the gracious approbation and permission of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII, in an audience of November 28, 1947. His Holiness was 
pleased to approve and to grant permission, all contrary things 
notwithstanding, even those worthy of special mention. 

Given at Rome, November 28, 1947. 

+k CLEMENT CARDINAL MICARA 
Prefect [of the Congregation] 


TWO FRENCH PASTORALS 


NE of the most remarkable episcopal documents of modern 
times is the 1947 lenten pastoral of Cardinal Suhard, arch- 
bishop of Paris. It tellingly vindicates the catholicity of the Church 
as something not just geographical but ideological. Several Euro- 
pean commentators have compared it to no less a document than 
the Quadragesimo Anno in importance. In any event, Fides Press 
of South Bend, Indiana, deserves thanks for making the document 
available to English speaking Catholics. (Growth or Decline? 
Paper cover, $1.00; cloth, $2.00.) O.F. will carry an article-re- 
view of it in an early issue. 

Things are stirring in Catholic France. As perhaps in no other 
country, the clergy are achieving a sense of solidarity in facing up 
to the grievous problems that confront the Church today. And 
they are nothing if not realistic about the task ahead. Cardinal 
Suhard in his pastoral is a worthy spokesman of a priestly breadth 
of vision, theological, liturgical, sociological, which cannot fail 
to fire new hope. Despite a heritage of mass apostasy, ‘‘the Church 
is coming to life in the hearts of men,”’ to quote the famous saying 
of Guardini. And a major factor in the process has been the new 
valuation of the sacramental foundation on which mature Christian 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


mentality and life must build. France began the modern liturgical 
movement through Abbot Guéranger; but it is only since the recent 
War that there has been an awakening to its real potentialities. In 
the brief space of four years, the liturgy and the living parish have 
become a rallying point of Catholic restoration. 

We print below extracts from two pastoral letters (the English 
translation of which we have borrowed from the Catholic Herald) , 
to illustrate what is going on. The first is by Bishop Flynn of 
Nevers, the second by Cardinal Suhard — his 1948 pastoral for 
Lent. 


LAYMEN AND THE PARISH 


“Those who watch contemporary religious movements can 
note with pleasure that in our parishes a certain number of the 
faithful have once more become conscious of their duty to par- 
ticipate in the spiritual and temporal life of the Church. With 
reason they see in this a real hope of the future. 

“This duty is not new. It goes back to the very beginning of 
Christianity, and it has always been the teaching of the Church. 
But the laity, little by little, forgot it. Through negligence they 
have passed over to the priest all the work in connection with the 
celebration of the liturgy, all the worries in connection with the 
spreading of the Gospel, and even the organization of the parish. 

“Often also the clergy watched this desertion with equanimity, 
and accumulated responsibility for activities foreign to their sacer- 
dotal functions. 

“From this there has resulted, on the one side, a too individual- 
istic piety or a careless passivity; on the other an excess of personal 
power and an appearance of authoritarianism. Through this loss 
of cooperation the parish has lost its vitality and is in danger of 
sclerosis and paralysis. 

“Today, thanks be to God, the élite among the faithful are re- 
acting. They are listening to the words of the Pope and their var- 
ious bishops, which are echoed by the preachers, the Catholic press, 
the reviews and the various congresses. 

“One can feel everywhere a new atmosphere more conformable 
to the spirit of the Gospel and the Christian community. Many 
things that have already been achieved are most encouraging. 
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“It is in order to develop in my diocese this movement of 
thought and action that I wish to point out to you the three prin- 
cipal aspects of your participation in the life of the Church; the 
first is to make our parishes into living communities by a current 
of faith and charity; the second is to take an active part in the 
worship of the parish and the liturgical life; and the third is to 
help the Church in her missionary life by taking part in her apos- 
Sei.” 


THE SENSE OF GOD 


“Events weigh heavily upon many. Joy little flourishes on an 
earth shocked and trampled like our own. But the true cause is 
more profound. It is not the bankruptcy of this technical civiliza- 
tion that causes humanity to despair; it is the obscure and in- 
supportable malaise provoked by our distance from God. Men die 
of hunger, but the bread they miss most is the presence of God. 

“How many are there among us who prepare, in sorrowful 
silence, for horrible tomorrows to which they have no will to 
oppose the cry of indignation of their faith or of their hope? How 
many are there of those who accept fate, instead of abandoning 
themselves to Providence? Whence comes this feebleness? From 
those who have reduced God to their own proportions. Since He 
is no longer the Most High, He is no longer the All-powerful, the 
inexhaustible Love that can and will save them. 

“Even practising Christians often lose the sense of God. Assist- 
ance at Mass on Sunday, often even reception of the sacraments, 
becomes with them a routine in which they content themselves 
and in which they install themselves as in a privilege. Religion: 
in their eyes it is insurance against risk, a certificate of good educa- 
tion. They acquit themselves of their obligations as a boring 
formality, but necessary, to which they sacrifice themselves in the 
same manner that they fulfill the conventions of life and society.” 

There are, finally, the Catholics of action. Among them are some 
who are admirable in generosity, but who, in their desire to make 
conquests expose themselves to the likelihood of contracting a 
malady of our times which is called ‘‘activism.”’ 

“Above all they seek to be efficacious. What counts is action, 
results. The explanation is simple: in this industrial century every- 
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thing is weighed, counted and measured. The adhesion of intelli- 
gence itself is obtained by force of publicity and propaganda. How, 
then, should not this contagion extend itself naturally to the do- 
main of souls? Why should the messengers of Christ not be tempt- 
ed to utilize the methods and processes which succeed? In fact, is it 
not true that many count more on force than on grace? 


“This preference for a too human element of action manifests 
itself even in church services. A great interest has been manifested 
for some time in the liturgy. Much is done to render the liturgy 
intelligible. But do we not sometimes go too far? Does one not, 
in some instances, abuse dialogue and expression in ceremonies 
from which every moment of silence has been banished?’ It is 
necessary that there be restored to the rites of the Church the place 
of silence, of intimate prayer, of mystery, of the sense of the 
presence of God.” 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
UR CONTRIBUTORS: — ARTHUR SHEEHAN has written 


for a number of Catholic publications and was for a time 

editor of the Catholic Worker. At present he is associated 
with CARE in New York. — STANLEY B. JAMES, a convert 
clergyman, author of books and numerous magazine articles, is 
assistant editor of the London Catholic Herald. — REV. WILLIAM 
BUSCH is a member of the St. Paul Seminary faculty. — Dom 
LAMBERT BEAUDUIN, the “grand old man”’ of the Belgian litur- 
gical movement, begun shortly after the first World War, was 
likewise instrumental in launching the present lively developments 
in France emanating from the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique and 
the Maison Dieu. We are indebted to Rev. Gerald Sloyan of Tren- 
ton, N. J., for the translation of his article. 





The Archbishop’s warning is timely. ‘Active participation’’ threatens to 
become a sort of slogan, an end in itself. A Holy Hour or other service, whether 
liturgical or not, in which all prayers are congregationally recited can be a most 
fatiguing experience. Choir recitation is at least alternate, and has periods of 
listening to readings. A dialog Mass in which even the Canon prayers are said 
aloud by all or some of the congregation is not only wrong, but also psycho- 
logically inept. The practice of a well-prepared running commentary throughout 
the Mass by a second priest can be very useful, but can likewise become a burden 
to piety if done as a regular thing. The sung High Mass, with its variety of 
priestly prayer, choir and congregational chants, and silence, must remain our 
model. Active participation should also be ‘‘intelligent,’’ in the sense of being 
performed wisely. — ED. 
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Don Beauduin’s tribute to Abbot Marmion as a theologian of 
the spiritual life and as a guide of souls finds an apt illustration ip 
the life of Mother Janet Stuart. The quotations that follow, from 
her letters, have additional relevance in view of current discussion; 
about the relations of nature and grace. 


I must tell you now, as I promised, the impression that Abbot Mar. 
mion made on me. I was immensely struck by him. He seems to m 
exactly what the early Irish abbots who founded St. Gall’s must have 
been —a great-hearted and great-souled monk, . . . brimming over 
with wit and pathos. He preached a sermon of rare beauty, on 
Romans xii, 1, all Scripture and the Fathers of the Church, and » 
condensed that a word could hardly have been cut off without Jos 
to the sense . . . . It was a real Benedictine sermon, large and spacious 
. . . one thing I liked was the Abbot’s insistence that we should Jove 
the world, because God so loved the world; we are to love the Father 
first, but after Him the world, and live intensely to God, and for 
God to the world, to give what we receive to it (Life and Letter 
of Janet Erskine Stuart, quoted in the Spring number of Pax, the 
quarterly review of the Benedictines of Prinknash, p. 7). 


¢ 


It is with deep regret that we announce the death of Dom Odo 
Casel, O.S.B., on Easter Sunday morning, in the convent of the 
Holy Cross, Herstelle, Germany, where he had been chaplain for 
many years. Founder and editor of the Jahrbuch fuer Liturgiewis- 
senschaft, his death represents a grievous loss to liturgical scholar- 
ship. His learning, moreover, did not remain merely academic. 
Through his study of the Fathers, he was led to formulate the 
so-called Mysterium Theory, concerning the ‘‘mystical making- 
present-again” of the totum opus redemptionis in the liturgical 
rites of Sacrifice and sacrament. And he vigorously promoted th 
new vision of sacramental spirituality which this theory implies. 
Bitterly opposed at first, it has gradually won the sympathy of 
many important theologians, in our own day, especially in Franc. 
Our next issue will carry a more extended appreciation of Dom 
Casel’s contribution to liturgical theology, as well as a translation 
of one of his essays. May the Lumen Christi, whose praises wert 
chanted a few minutes before his death, be his eternal joy. 


¢ 


The Sacramental Way, edited by Mary Perkins Ryan for th 
Liturgical Conference and published by Sheed and Ward, is to ap- 
pear on May 28. It is a selection of thirty-four talks given at th 
National Liturgical Weeks from 1940 to 1945, and these are ar 
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ranged in six topical divisions. The book will provide a compre- 
hensive and well-balanced view of the teaching and practice of 
thirty leaders in this country’s liturgical movement. The general 
topics are as follows: the liturgy and the liturgical movement; 
holy Mass and lay participation, the sacraments, the liturgical 
year, pastoral practice, personal piety, and social reconstruction. 
Each section has an introduction by the editor. 


For the general readers, teachers, parish priests, parents, spiritual 
directors, and apostolic lay persons, there are in this book some of 
the principal contributions by recognized leaders in various fields. 
There are chapters by Monsignors Hellriegel, Hillenbrand, Ligutti 
and Morrison; by Fathers Burke, Cirrincione, Doherty, Ehmarn, 
Ellard, Reinhold, Laukemper, Sause, Sorg, Sturzo and Vitry; by 
Sister M. Julie and Mrs. Franz Mueller. There is a chapter on re- 
ligious education by Fr. Ralph Kelley, and a set of suggestions for 
study by Fr. Shawn Sheehan. This may well become a valuable 
textbook. The price will be $4.00. 


* 


In last month’s O.F. we carried a write-up of the liturgy school 
being conducted at Notre Dame University this summer. Another 
school with similar aims and program is that offered by Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. The courses will be given as part of 
the regular Summer Session of Boston College’s School of Expres- 


sional Arts. Classes will be coeducational. Accommodations can 


be arranged for out-of-town students and members of religious 
communities. The school opens on June 28 and ends August 7. 
Three courses (eight semester hours) will be taught: 1) The 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ; 2) The Encyclical Mediator 
Dei; and 3) Social Worship in Practice. Lecturers are the Rev. 
Paul Curtin, S.J., and the Rev. William Leonard, S.J. Course fee 
per semester hour is $12.00. A special incentive to attend this 
“Social Worship Program”’ is afforded by the celebration of the 
national Liturgical Week in Boston, August 2 to 6. 


We regret that our notice of this school is so belated; relevant 
data reached us too late for inclusion in our April issue. But we 
know the men responsible for initiating the program, and can 
guarantee a lively and instructive summer to all who attend. May 
they be a goodly number, so that next year will see the school’s 
continuation and expansion. Inquiries should be addressed to: 
10 William Leonard, S.J., Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Mass. 
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At Catholic University in Washington, too, summer students 
will find opportunity to learn more about the liturgy. Father 
Gerald Ellard, S.J., will teach a course on the Mediator Dei, under 
the auspices of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine summer 
school; and Father Paul Hanly Furfey is to preach the daily hom- 
ily at the Missa Recitata that begins each day’s program. 

. | 

As a practical measure to implement the teaching of the encyclical | 
Mediator Dei, the Osservatore Romano has been carrying a series ‘ 
of articles on the sanctification of the Sunday. Even more import- 
ant, Vatican Radio has for some months been broadcasting a regu- 
lar Saturday evening ‘“‘liturgical talk,” usually explanatory of | 
the next day’s liturgy. 





* 


A good aid in the introduction of communal singing of Mass , 
has just been issued by McLaughlin & Reilly Co. of Boston: a 
large four-page folder, of stiff paper, containing Mass XVIII, the 
Ambrosian Gloria, Credo I, and all the responses. Printed in heavy 
type (which should be legible even in churches that boast of 
“mystical dimness’’), with modern notation, and with the English 
translations under the Latin text, this “Simple Chant Mass for 
Congregational Use’’ looks like the answer to the prayers of prac- 5 
tical pastors. We understand it was inspired by the chant card 
used with such good success at the Portland Liturgical Week. It | 
sells for sixteen cents net. 

+ 


The Friendship House School of Interracial Living is again 
announcing its schedule of week sessions for the summer at St. 
Joseph’s Farm, Marathon City, Wis. For the third year, the school, | 
which is open to all, is being conducted to help bring greater un- 
derstanding and harmony among peoples, regardless of their race 
or color, and to give to its students ways and means of living fully 
Catholic principles in their own environment. The curriculum, 
which combines work, play, study and prayer, strongly emphasizes 
the liturgy and the doctrine of the Mystical Body, as well as inter- | 
racial techniques. Religious leaders as well as the F.H. staff will 
again conduct the lectures. The terms this summer will run as | 
follows: July 4 to 10; July 18 to 22; July 25 to 31; and August 
9 to 14. There are still a limited number of reservations open for | 
each session. For information, write to Betty Schneider, Friendship 
House, 4233 South Indiana Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. The school is 
open to lay men and women, to Sisters, and to priests and semin- 
arians. 
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There is good reason to hope that the first volume of the English 
translation of Father Pius Parsch’s classic commentary on the 
} Church year, Das Jahr des Heiles, will appear by Advent of this 
year. Herder & Co. of St. Louis are the publishers. The work will 
be a ‘best seller’’ for years to come, we venture to predict; hardly 
a week passes in which we do not receive inquiries about it and 
urgent entreaties to hurry it up. Partial translations in mimeo- 
graph form for private use have been making the rounds of con- 





cyclical 


a Series 


mport- 
a regu- 
ory of | 


vents and schools throughout the country for a long time. It has 
+ been translated into almost all European languages, and even into 
| Japanese. The German original has gone through fourteen editions 
(the latest an abbreviated one-volume affair, because of the paper 
shortage), accounting for more than 250,000 copies. Its publica- 
tion in English will signalize a major impetus in the history of 
our liturgical movement; for it represents to the modern move- 
ment what Abbot Guéranger’s famous Liturgical Year meant to 


f Mass » the Catholics of an earlier generation. Apart from the actual litur- 
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gical texts themselves, there is no better general aid for a conscious 
living with the Church. It will be a standard work for daily 
meditation and for sermon material. According to present plans, 
it will be published in three large volumes (the original has more 
than 2300 pages), with at least a minimum number of illustra- 
tions. Given the American cost of labor and printing, the set will 


f prac- » come high. But it will be worth almost any price, especially after 
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such a long wait. 
* 


The Catholic Art Association, a national organization founded 
eleven years ago to combat secularism and restore a Christian con- 
cept in the arts, has six travelling exhibitions available for the 
public. As examples of the aptness of the objects in these exhibits 
we may mention Denis Tegetmeier’s drawing ‘‘Undermining the 
Family’’ — which puts in forceful graphic language what others 
have said in words — or Mrs. Therese Mueller’s ‘‘Dining Room 
Hanging,’’ a beautiful, simply made and inexpensive embroidery 
of an illustrated poem of the grace before meals. We urge libraries, 
schools, and various church clubs and organizations to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to show Catholic works of art that are 
not only adapted to, but flow from, Catholic life. Following is a 
list of the exhibits. We recommend particularly the General Exhi- 
bition. In addition to the fee indicated, the individual borrower 
must pay outgoing express charges to the next borrower. Each 
exhibition may be borrowed for three weeks. 
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1) General Travelling Exhibition. $15.00. Stained glass) te used 
sculpture, painting, calligraphy, drawing, printing, needlework.) Those | 
Catalogue upon request. ) grow it 

2) Cladek Travelling Exhibition, $5.00. Eight mats 15X20. | this bo 
Christmas, Easter, announcement cards, etc. | lem 

3) Arbo Travelling Exhibition. $5.00. Twenty-three mats) scularl 
15X20 and 10X15. Illustrations from Das Jahr des Heiles. Cal-| Rich 
ligraphy and symbolic designs. 

4) Wendling Travelling Exhibition. $5.00. Nine mats 15x20, | To the 
Twenty-two samples of Anton Wendling’s illustrations, mostly j have . 
in black and red. | unusua 

5) Hagreen Travelling Exhibition. $5.00. Fifty-three mats | Catholi 
10X15 and 10X10. Religious woodcuts and engravings, and @fter n 
illustrations for The Cross and the Plow, organ of the Catholic War ! 
land movement in England. new tr 

6) Schiestl Travelling Exhibition. $5.00. Twenty-three mats _ This 
1010. Over sixty color prints of the painting of Matthaeus , during 
Schiestl. Mass o 

Those who are interested may write to the Exhibition Chair- ‘yD 
man of the Catholic Art Association, Rev. Cloud Meinberg, 0. | st 
S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. Please indicate dur- that m 
ing what time you would like to receive the exhibits, and which Ark 
you want. To facilitate planning please indicate several different 
periods during which the exhibit might be sent to you. 





‘To the 

COMMUNICATIONS wey 
LAYMEN AND THE BREVIARY 21, p. 
ist Or | 


To the Editor: — After reading an account in one of the back issues of | the It 
O.F. about “The Little Breviary,” edited by the monks of Prinknash| Wh 
Abbey, England, I procured a copy from an English book dealer. It has | very n 
impressed me, and I feel that it might be suitable for lay people who find } Christ 
even your Short Breviary too complicated to use. For this reason, I am, | as any 
though unasked to do so, giving you a brief account of its contents. Some} Wh 
of your readers may be interested. ington 

The book is unusually simple, and was intended to be used by the lay | depths 
brothers of Prinknash and its affiliated monasteries. In the course of time | tempt 
it was decided to make it available for lay people. It is a small book, with | the wi 
122 pages, and inexpensive, being priced at five shillings, sixpence, cur- } it is b 
rently about $1.25. | No, 

My first impression of the book was the absence of rubrics. This might | Monia 
be an advantage. There are likewise no hymns or antiphons. There are no | try, a1 
variable prayers for Sundays or feast days. Vigils and octaves are not | includ 
observed. This is such an easy book to use that it seems to me it could | What 
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1 glass.) he used by even those lay people who have no knowledge of the liturgy. 
llework.} Those who are attracted to the divine office would, probably, soon out- 
)grow it and go on to something better; but in the meantime, I feel that 
15 X20. this book could do a great deal toward making the Hours popular. 

I am an Anglican layman, but am interested in the liturgy and par- 
ee Mats} ticularly the divine office, and hope to interest others. 

es. Cal-| Richmond, Va. WiuiaM S. RYLAnp, Jr. 





520, | To the Editor: —I just saw in the National Catholic Almanac that we 
mostly ,have a League of the Divine Office. Up to this time I thought it was 
‘unusual for laymen to read the breviary; I am very glad to see that other 
mats Catholics are joining in this practice. I began to read the office in 1903 
s, and after my conversion, and have done so since then; except during World 
“atholic | War I when it was impossible to do so. Since Lent 1947 I have used the 
new translation authorized by Pope Pius XII. 
e mats This reading kept me in daily contact with our Church, particularly 
tthaeus , during the times when I was so far removed from a church that even 
Mass on Sundays was out of the question. This happened in my old coun- 
Chair- tty, Denmark, and in the army. I am convinced that more Catholics 
rg, O, should join our priests in this recitation, either alone or in groups; and 
e dur- | that many would do so if they but knew about it. 
which Arkansas J. R. W. 


fferent “PRIEST-WORKMAN IN GERMANY” 


| To the Editor: — The article on “Priest-Workman in Germany” was dis- 
turbing. Why should the author say that “poor France seems always to 
be so far ahead of the rest of the world in its degeneration” (O.F., March 
21, p. 208)? Is it ahead of Hitlerism or even Luther in Germany, Czar- 
ist or Stalinist Russia, the three quarters pagan U. S., pharisaic England, 
sues of | the Italy of the Renaissance popes or even of today? 
nknash| Why such an unguarded, uncharitable, ill-founded statement, at the 
It has | very moment when the author is using the book of one of France’s sons? 
ho find | Christian thought has always been represented in France at least as well 
, I am, | as anywhere else, and since 1890 a great deal better. 
. Some} Why do so many priests pick on France, as one did recently in a Wash- 
ington paper: “You need only to look at France today to find to what 
the hay depths she has sunk. Because of her rank materialism, she is held in con- 
f time | tempt by the rest of the world.” What a silly statement when most of 
, with | the world is materialistic. How unjust, since if France has sunk to depths 
*, CUf- >it is because she fought the battle of the Allies. 

_. | No, I am not worrying about the France of Lourdes, or Paray-le- 
might | Monial, or Lisieux, founder of more religious orders than any other coun- 
are n0 | try, and even today with more Catholic writers probably than any other, 
re not | including the most influential as such in the U.S. among non-Catholics. 
could What I am worrying about is the mentality which makes such statements 
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possible, the apparent ignorance and intellectual dishonesty of our clergy, 
because it is intellectually dishonest to denounce when one really has not 
studied the facts. } 

Unfortunately seminary philosophical and theological studies seem to 
breed the habit of dictatorial pronouncements, a habit that carries over 
even in regard to secular subjects which the persons in question have 
never studied. And so clergy teachers and writers throw brickbats indis- 
criminately, disgust those who have studied a little and lose their influ- | 
ence with, because they lose the respect of, Catholic students who have 
studied elsewhere sufficiently to know that even if the philosophy back } 
of courses in secular universities is wrong, at least in many fields there 
has been a lot of labor done to get at facts, more labor than Catholic 
teachers usually care to expend... . 





M. D. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


I’m sorry I was the innocent occasion of such an outburst. I’m usually , 
accused by my friends rather of being Gallophile; and I wrote the article 
because I enthusiastically admire the Catholic renaissance now going on 
in France, of which Fr. Perrin’s book is one of the proofs. In reply to 
your correspondent, however, it might be sufficient to call attention to 
another sentence of my article: that if France is ahead of us in her de- 
generation, “she is also ahead of us in the answer to that degeneration” 
(p. 211). As to facts: Cardinal Suberd’s 1947 lenten pastoral, the data 
presented at and publicized by several recent congresses of French clergy, 
and the general agreement by French Catholics themselves with Father 
Michonneau’s famous book about France now being a mission country, 
would seem to argue, not merely a leakage from the Church, but a wide- 
spread apostasy in everything but name, and often in that as well. That 
is what I chiefly meant by “degeneracy,” as should be evident from the 
context. That there is at the same time a quickening of spirit among 4 
growing élite im France, 1 presupposed in my article; it is one of the most 
striking and hopeful developments in modern Church history (cf. again 
Cardinal Subard’s pastoral). In short, perhaps the application of Donald 
Attwater’s distinction about extension and intension of Christian living 
would clarify the whole question (cf. O. F., April 18, p. 284). As for 
“throwing brickbats,” I submit that I would have many a lesson to learn 
from my betters — although 1 heartily disclaim having had any intention | 
of practicing the art. 


- 





Emeric LawrENCE, O.S.B. ° 


To the Editor: — Please let me thank you for the article on “Priest- 

Workman in Germany.” I am more interested in the author’s own senti- | 
ments — and grateful for them — than in reading the book itself, as | | 
have already read France Alive, which, though inferior, treats of similar | 
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action in France today. Sentiments like these, from a priest, rekindle a 
spark of hope for better things in our own land, for a real, true Catholic 
Christianity — not the formula-concept of religion that has prevailed 
so long. 

My joy in hearing of Fr.Perrin’s work and of the work going on in 
France is almost neutralized however by distress (more nearly “righteous 
anger”) that conditions were allowed to go on in France and elsewhere 
until men like Perrin are needed; and that in our land we are all still 
so complacent. Warning of secularism now is necessary and good: but 
it did not spring up over night, and neither did conditions in France and 
other Latin countries. 

Why has not more been done to build up a vital religion in our people? 
Why isn’t something done now that they may learn that there is so much 
more to it than doing the formula? For one Senator Wagner or Clare 
Luce whose conversion is front-paged, a hundred “Joe Doaks” quietly 
slip away, mostly spiritually starved victims of that “separation” about 
which the article speaks so truly, even though they do not realize the 
cause. And the rest? For the most part formula-following “Sunday Cath- 
olics,” completely secular in their everyday philosophy. Perhaps we shall 
have to undergo a major catastrophe in our own country to wake us up, 
as France now seems to be awakening after the cataclysm of the last 
Wat. ..- 

Water Troy 

New York 


“COMMUNITY OF THE FREE” 


To the Editor: —H. A.R. in his praise of Yves Simon’s Community of 
the Free (cf. “Timely Tract,” March 21, 1948) enthusiastically com- 
bines with the author in austere remarks about social and liturgical 
dreamers. Drag the dreamers to earth if you wish, but not with such 
bland approval of the “new technical developments” that have ushered 
in our wretched age of mechanization and industrialism. The first to 
curse technology were not the proud thinkers; they were the Luddite 
rioters who were also the first to experience the unemployment that re- 
sults from the use of big machinery. The western world has staggered 
through such a cycle of “unemployment, hunger and despair” in the past 
century that it may well be suspicious of the more abundant production 
that technology still promises. And does “the very low cost of human 
effort” include, or can it avoid, the grinding of the worker to a cog, the 
crushing of the holy family in a slum, and the smearing of the Christian 
_— in personalities that are supposed to be creative, responsible, and 
ree? 

H.A.R. comments that we have “not yet learned how to handle 
and coordinate the tools (man) created in a fit of pre-occupied absent- 
mindedness.” ‘““Tools,” he calls our juggernauts, as if a man can be a 
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craftsman on a conveyor belt once he puts his mind to it. “Absentmind- 
edness” is a mild way to describe that intense rationalization of economic 
means which Fanfani considers of the essence of capitalism, and which 
has whipped on the speed of our progress. Let us stop to affirm that 
everything modern is not bad and that Eric Gill only condemned the 
enormous abuses of machinery, not its potentiality for doing man’s actual 
uncreative and monotonous work. It still is true that our present-day 
“tools,” River Rouge, Oak Ridge, and all the punch presses, were created 
for the most part to serve the forces of destruction or the desires of the 
acquisitive man, and they might have to suffer serious modification in 
the hands of thinking Christians. H.A.R. cautions the dons against 
giving way to blind anger at the present system. There is no danger; they 
are too busy educating the vice-presidents of tomorrow. How the Church 
could use a peasantry, a yeomanry, a breed of heroes, but we go right on 
educating for the urban professions and the dons say you have to accept 
the economics that have “evolved,” just as if Marx was right in denying 
freedom and the devil never stooped to subtle instruments. 


H. A.R. complains of the frequent “nihilists, who want to smash 
machines and take to the woods to live with innocent deer and hearty 
bears.” This is rhetoric run riot; the Brook Farm is not the Catholic Jand 
movement, and this is not time to obscure the sound realism that it offers. 
Nor does H. A. R. wish to do so; his vigor is usually lent to building 
that bridge between the sanctuary and the world for which the rural 
effort is so fundamental. But too long has idle talk made out Distributism 
as something medieval and myopic, as if four modern popes were some- 
how talking nonsense when they said: the law should favor widespread 
ownership (Leo XIII); land is the most natural form of property (Leo 
XIII and Pius XII); wages should enable a man to purchase land (Leo 
XIII and Pius XI); the family is most perfect when rooted in its own 
holding (Pius XII); agriculture is the first and most important of all the 
arts (Pius VII); and the tiller of the soil still represents the natural order 
of things willed by God (Pius XII). 


I am gladly aware that neither H. A.R. nor Yves Simon are loose 
enthusiasts for twentieth century civilization, and no enemies of the 
artisan or the farmer. But in general there is so little facing of the prob- 
lem of the land, or of machinery, which the Franciscan Belliot called “one 
of the gravest and most disquieting elements in the social problem.” How 
many Catholics, especially liturgists, share the anxiety of the present pope 
at “the agglomeration of huge populations in the cities” and “‘the diminu- 
tion of modern man by the domination of the machine”? Neither the 
nihilists nor the optimists who still dream of abundant production can 
fill our present need; a lot closer are the realists who are willing to rebuild 
an organic Christian society from the ground up, from the soil, who 
might escape the very real prospects of unemployment, hunger and 
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despair. In England Belloc still lives, Chesterton and Father McNabb are 
scarcely dead, and their country starves from the insanity of a social 
system in the midst of which their voices were unheard. This is no time 
for all the aspirin measures, all the patch-ups and the palliatives. The 
Communists have won half the battle because we are mired in their own 
materialism and are so busy “sewing cushions under every elbow and 
making pillows for the heads of every age.” On the edge of another brute 
struggle for existence in a world gone mad with the forces of matter, 
this is no time to look at our technology and revive the talk of abundant 
production. If the common man is hungry for “the additional wealth 
created by technological progress” it is because advertising and envy do 
their insidious work well; his real hunger is for bread and beauty, and 
he is cheated of both in our profit-pushed and mechanistic scheme. Of 
course, there is a “high” standard of living and a low death rate. Yes, 
and a low birth rate and super-highways to hell. 

Boston College JoserH T. NoLan 

Newton, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SOCIAL IDEAS IN THE WISDOM LITERATURE OF THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. By Reverend Joseph W. Gaspar, M.S.C. The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, Washington, D. C. 1948. Pp. xiv-207. Paper, $2.25. 
This is the first time in some years that ORATE FRATRES gives space to a 

doctoral dissertation. Which should be some indication we have here a 

work which does not qualify for the cynic’s definition of a thesis: “a col- 

lection of quotes from books nobody has read installed in another nobody 
will read.” The title itself indicates that the author has not chosen a pin- 
point problem for pantologic expansion. 

Father Gaspar has synthesized the abundant material on the social doc- 
trine contained in Old Testament sapiential literature under six main di- 
visions, i.e., Marriage, The Father, The Wife, The Children, Education, 
The Community. Each of these is then developed adequately, e.g., the 
chapter on “The Wife” summarizes for us Wisdom’s “Appreciation of 
the Wife,” its teaching on “The Function of Women,” its attitude to- 
ward “The Nagging Wife” and “The Adultress,” and how biblical pas- 
sages which seem to imply a spirit of “misogyny” on the part of the sacred 
writers are to be understood. 

Apart from the importance of the theme (and the present work seems 
to be the first treatment in English by a Catholic), one feels confident 
throughout that the conclusions are trustworthy, the scriptural texts 
accurately quoted and reliably interpreted. This is rare in a day when 
“best-seller” has become synonomous with scholarship and “popularity” 
the talisman for truth. Father Gaspar has given us not Ais ideas but those 
of the Holy Spirit. 

W. G. H. 
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DAVID AND HIS SONGS. By Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Illustrated by Ged; 
Harmon. The Grail Press, St. Meinrad, Ind. 1948. Pp. 153. Cloth, $2.0 
However unorthodox, perhaps the best method of reviewing this 

is to quote the author’s own description of its genesis and wherefore, 

published in Junior Books, March-April, 1948. 

“Anyone trying to promote an interest in the liturgy among lay peop 
is bound to meet with problems. And one of these problems is undoubte 
concerned with the matter of language — particularly the language of 
the psalms. How remote the style and thought of many of these ancient 
prayers! How next to impossible to bring the modern mind to appreciat 
or even to want to appreciate them! 

“I'd rather pray in my own words,’ is the general verdict. And one 
may talk at great length about the psalms being the inspired Word of 
God — the meat, as it were, of the divine office — the official prayer of 
the Church. The net result is usually failure. Or at best just a half-hearted 
interest. 

“At the several gatherings of the Liturgical Weeks which I attended 
experts spoke their minds on the problem of how to bring Americani 
Catholics to a knowledge and a love — a real love — of liturgical prayer. 
But there always seemed to be the terrific stumbling-block: to most people 
the psalms were meaningless. 

“I have often wondered if there were not something I could do to help. 
Then last spring came the answer. A monk of St. Meinrad’s Abbey sug- 
gested that I try my hand at making at least some of the psalms intelli- 
gible to children. ‘If boys and girls can be brought to an understanding 
of the psalms, it will be a lot easier to get their parents interested in 
Prime and Compline. And in other phases of the liturgy, too.’ 

“I decided that one of the reasons for the psalms being so remote is 
that the story of their author is all but lost in antiquity. After all, who 
these days knows much about King David, save that he slew Goliath and 
committed some serious sins? And yet it was David —shepherd, king, 
sinner, saint — whom God inspired to write the majority of the psalms, 
those perfect prayers which coraprise so much of the liturgy. ‘Psalm 3 
—why did David write it?’ I asked myself. ‘And Psalm 22? 33? 69? | 
100?’ The result of such questions was that in a few days I had begun a 
new book. God willing, David and His Songs would tell the exciting story 
of King David for boys and girls in the 10-14 year-old bracket. It would 
have twenty chapters, each with a full-page illustration in black and 
white, with an entire psalm worked into each chapter... .” 

Miss Windeatt has achieved her purpose well. We have only two criti- 
cisms to make: the Benziger English translation of the new psalter leaves 
much to be desired; and some application of the psalms to Christian 
spiritual life would have been in place —learning the psalms only in | 
terms of the historical David still leaves them all too remote. 

G. L. D. 
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